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THE CASE OF THE LITTLE THEATERS 

BY BBANDEB MATTHEWS 



One of the most striking developments of the fir X two 
decades of this twentieth century is the unprecedented 
expansion of an appreciative interest in the drama among 
the American people. The evidences of this interest are to 
he seen on every side: in the frequent articles in the maga- 
zines discussing dramatic topics; in the prompt publication 
of the pieces which are successful on the stage of New York 
and of London; in the incessant translation of plays by 
foreign authors, French and German, Italian and Spanish, 
Scandinavian and Russian; in the multiplicity of treatises 
upon dramatic theory and dramatic practise ; in the increase 
of courses upon the drama, present and past, in our colleges, 
universities and summer sessions; and in the organization 
of the Drama League with its local centers all over the 
United States. 

Froude tells us that in Tudor England there was acting 
everywhere, in the market-place, in the inn-yard and on the 
village green, in the inns of court, in the universities and in 
the royal palaces. And the future historian of social condi- 
tions in the United States will record that there is now act- 
ing everywhere, in the theaters, of course, but also in high 
schools and in universities, in church-clubs and in college- 
settlements, in open air amphitheaters and in hotel ball- 
rooms. There are masques presented in university stadiums 
and pageants presented in public parks. Greek plays are 
reproduced in Greek theaters and French plays are per- 
formed by students of French. 

This American interest in the drama and in the art of 
acting is a novel phenomenon. It is a sudden and unex- 
pected burgeoning. Noth'Vg of the sort was to be seen forty 
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years ago ; and even thirty years ago there was little to fore- 
cast it. Of course, the inhabitants of the larger American 
towns have always supported the theater more or less; but 
they held it to be a place of amusement; and most of them 
did not take the drama seriously. A quarter of a century 
ago people did not read plays, new or old, foreign or domes- 
tic, because there was a divorce between literature and the 
drama; and with very few exceptions the plays that were 
readable were not actable while those that were actable were 
not readable. Nobody would want to read Arrah-na-Pogue 
and nobody would want to see Strafford performed. Prob- 
ably the change in the attitude of the public must be ascribed 
primarily to Ibsen; his plays were drama and they were 
literature ; they were readable and they were actable. Even 
if they were produced on the stage only sporadically, they 
soon became familiar in the study. But while Ibsen may 
have been the exciting cause, there was also a predisposing 
condition: the time was ripe for a revival of interest in the 
drama as an art. 

II 

Of all the manifold manifestations of this revival no one 
is more significant than the spontaneous springing up of 
so-called Little Theaters all over the country, not in the 
larger cities only, but in the smaller towns also and even 
in the remoter villages. Here and there and everywhere a 
handful of enthusiasts, dissatisfied with the regular theater, 
and desirous of producing plays different in kind as well as 
in quality from those which appealed to the professional 
managers, enlisted allies, took possession of the best halls 
available and appealed to the public, — at first only to a public 
local and limited, but in time as they gained experience and 
confidence to the larger body of possible playgoers. Per- 
haps it is not quite exact to suggest that they had not abun- 
dant confidence at the beginning of their several enterprises, 
for most of them had the courage of the insurgent. They 
raised the red flag of revolution; they tolled the tocsin of 
revolt; they strode fearlessly into the spot-light of publicity. 
And they veiy soon succeeded in forcing themselves on the 
attention of the public. They were extravagantly belauded; 
they were also violently denounced; and they did not deserve 
either the excessive praise or the excessive blame. The move- 
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ment had the usual accompaniments of all such manifesta- 
tions: it had reckless radicalism and annihilating iconoclasm; 
but it had also the unquenchable spirit of youth. And more- 
over it had justification in the existing organization of the 
theater here and now in the United States. 

This organization is worse than the organization of the 
theater half a century ago; and it is different from that and 
different from the organization in every other country. It 
is the result of economic conditions, which are not altogether 
satisfactory. A living drama necessarily depends upon a 
prosperous theater. Shakespeare and Moliere, actors as well 
as authors, were managers also; and they had perforce to 
please the public or to shut their doors. Therefore they 
desired, first of all, to make money, to establish their com- 
panies in popular favor. So they wrote the kind of play 
that their several publics relished; and incidentally they 
utilized this kind of play as the medium for their own self- 
expression, accepting the conditions under which their work 
had to be done, educating the playgoer of London and Paris 
and giving him always what he wanted but also more than 
he knew that he wanted. They were commercial to a certain 
extent, but of course they were never merely commercial. 
They wished their theaters to make money; but they did 
not have money-making as their sole object. 

The first deficiency of the organization of the theater in 
the United States at the present time is that we happen to 
have no Shakespeare and no Moliere. The second is that a 
majority of the managers seem to have money-making as 
their sole purpose and that they lack intelligence enough to 
perceive that while the theater is and always has been and 
always must be, a branch of the show-business, it has nobler 
possibilities. And in the third place the pressure of economic 
conditions has killed off the resident stock-companies, sur- 
viving year after year, producing plays independently, and 
more or less in response to local influences. The control of 
the American theater is now centralized in New York, where 
new plays are put on for a run, and then taken out to be 
seen all over the United States accredited by the reputa- 
tion they have gained in the metropolis. The result is that 
even New York can now see performances only by road 
companies ; and that a play — to be attractive to a producing 
manager — must possess the qualities which lead him to be- 
lieve that it will be successful on Broadway for at least a 
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hundred nights and then continue its triumphant career for 
two or three seasons in the lesser cities. 

Now, this state of affairs tends to inhibit the production 
of plays of a more delicate texture, unable to meet this test 
of immediate popularity in Manhattan. It tends to restrict 
the output of the finer kinds of comedy and of the more 
searching types of social-drama, in which life is sincerely 
depicted. It tends to exert an undue pressure in favor of 
the coarser kinds of farce and of melodrama, . tricked out 
with the sensationalism likely to tickle the taste of the un- 
thinking throng. It tends to limit the drama, which may 
be infinitely various, to the two or three species of play rea- 
sonably certain to amuse that omnipresent entity, the Tired 
Business Man. 

Moreover, the necessity of pleasing Broadway, first of 
all, is a very serious handicap. The drama, it cannot be said 
too often, is the most democratic of the arts ; it is a function 
of the crowd; it cannot exist unless it appeals to the people 
as a whole. Now, a Broadway audience is not truly repre- 
sentative of the American people as a whole, because it is a 
very special gathering. It represents not the six million 
inhabitants of New York but the less than two million inhab- 
itants of Manhattan; and of these it represents mainly those 
who can afford to pay two dollars each for their tickets. 
Nothing less democratic can easily be imagined; and noth- 
ing less truly American, since a majority of the dwellers in 
Manhattan who can afford two dollars for their theater- 
tickets, are either foreign-born or the children of alien par- 
ents, whereas the people of the United States as a whole 
have either inherited or assimilated Anglo-Saxon ideals of 
conduct. 

Ill 

It is this existing organization of the American theater 
which has given their opportunity to the Little Theaters. 
They are not bound to strive for a hundred nights on Broad- 
way. They need not keep in mind always the necessity of 
going on the road. They are profitably subject to local 
influences. They are not under economic pressure to be 
unduly commercial. They are free to undertake the task 
— which the commercial theater often neglects — of repre- 
senting plays interesting in certain ways, but deficient in 
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universality of appeal. They can specialize more effectively 
than the purely commercial theater; and they can supple- 
ment it, doing what it fears that it cannot afford to attempt. 
They can serve as proving grounds and experiment stations. 
They can capitalize the enthusiasm and the initiative of 
youth. They can allow full freedom to the amateur spirit, 
which plays the game for its own sake and not for the gate- 
money. And it is because they have seen this opportunity 
and because they have taken advantage of it, that the Little 
Theaters have been able to attain a vogue disproportionate 
to their actual achievement. 

Many of the smaller cities and most of the larger towns 
have been deprived of all opportunity to see good plays well 
acted. The best they could hope for would be either an 
occasional visit from a star, filling in a week of one-night 
stands between two large cities, or a few performances of a 
recent metropolitan success by a " number three company." 
Many representative plays of American, British and foreign 
authors were available in print; but plays are never written 
primarily for reading, and they reveal their full dramatic 
force only when they are performed. To judge a play by 
the printed page only is like trying to judge a picture by a 
photograph only; and in neither case is it possible to enjoy 
the richness of color. The Little Theaters brought the acted 
play to many places where the interest in the drama had 
been kept alive only by the printed play. And even in the 
big cities, the commercial theater had neglected a host of 
pieces which true lovers of the drama longed to behold, — 
those of Lord Dunsany, for example, and those of Maeter- 
linck. 

As many of Maeterlinck's earlier pieces and most of those 
translated from Chekov and Schnitzler, Bracco and Bene- 
vente, were not protected by copyright, there was a natural 
temptation to the Little Theaters to specialize unduly in the 
exotic drama, a tendency encouraged by our cosmopolitan- 
ism and by our abiding colonialism which leads us to accept 
a foreign trade-mark as the warrant of superiority. These 
importations were not always wisely selected; not a few of 
these foreign plays were lacking in veracity; many of them 
were morbidly false to life as it really is; and most of them 
were undxily sombre. It is as true now as it was when 
Schiller said it, and when Matthew Arnold quoted it, that 
" all art is dedicated to joy, and there is no higher and no 
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more serious problem than to make men happy; the right 
art is that alone which creates the highest enjoyment." Only 
too often did the Little Theaters force their audiences to 
take their pleasure sadly, — to borrow Froissart's apt phrase. 

Even when they produced plays by American authors 
the result was often joyless. Yet the Little Theaters did 
provide an opportunity for half-a-dozen American play- 
wrights to come forward with one-act plays which presented 
aspects of our own life not before seized and set upon the 
stage. The spreading interest in the drama will accomplish 
nothing if it does not result in a more vivid representation 
and a more beautiful interpretation of American life. Na- 
tive plays are more important to us than imported plays. 
It is good for us to be allowed to see other peoples as they 
see themselves; but it is better for us to see ourselves as we 
appear to one another. To us, here in America, one Great 
Divide or even one College Widow is worth a dozen Cherry 
Orchards. What we need in America is that the drama shall 
delight us with that pungent local flavor which we relish in 
our native fiction and especially in our short-stories, wherein 
Hawthorne and Bret Harte, Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett, 
Octave Thanet and Hamlin Garland, Cable and Wister 
helped us to see the multicolored spectroscope of our vast 
territory. 

Because of their poverty of resources the Little Theaters 
have been forced to devote the most of their energies to the 
one-act play. Now, the one-act play is to the three-act 
drama what the short-story is to the novel. It has its own 
special technic, its own artistic possibilities and its own ob- 
vious limitations. Unfortunately the commercial managers 
both in Great Britain and in the United States have come 
to the conclusion that it is not profitable to produce one-act 
plays; and this decision is disadvantageous. Our story- 
tellers learn their trade spinning brief tales for the maga- 
zines before they venture to use the experience thus acquired 
in long novels. So Scribe and the crowd of collaborators 
that encompassed him about began modestly with the com- 
position of one-act plays. So did Sir Arthur Pinero and 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones ; and so did Clyde Fitch and 
Augustus Thomas. And this is plainly one of the most 
useful functions of the Little Theaters, — to encourage the 
first flights of fledgling playmakers, — to help them through 
their period of apprenticeship by the practical experience of 
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actual performance. Nothing is more instructive to the 
novice than the disenchanting labor of rehearsal — nothing, 
that is to say, except actual performance before an audience, 
which discloses instantly and pitilessly the weak spots in the 
structure of the play. 

IV 

At rehearsal the faltering footsteps of the 'prentice play- 
wright are guided by the stage-manager, — the " producer " 
as he is now called, a personage whose duties have of late 
become increasingly important. The author ought to be 
his own producer, when he is competent for the task; and 
many authors are past masters in the art — Sir Arthur Pinero 
for one, and for another Mr. Augustus Thomas. The man- 
ager sometimes undertakes the delicate and difficult task of 
production, and Mr. Belasco is a renowned expert. The 
producer is probably more or less responsible for the choice 
of actors fitted for the several parts; and when they are 
selected it is the producer who advises them and who unifies 
their efforts, deciding upon the tone and the tempo of the 
performance. He has the selection of the scenery, the prop- 
erties and the accessories; and he it is who regulates the 
lighting. 

The producer needs to be a man of unusual endowment, 
and therefore he is rare. He must be born for his work; 
and he needs to be trained for it after he is born. He must 
have the instinct, the intuition, the native gift, and he must 
have also learnt how to accomplish an ideal result with the 
means at his disposal. 

As competent producers are very few and as their 
services are therefore at a premium, they are likely already 
to have formed alliances with the regular managers; and 
the Little Theaters had perforce to develop producers of 
their own. And in half a dozen cases they have been for- 
tunate in finding men who had a goodly share of the native 
gift and who were able rapidly to acquire the needed ex- 
perience. These younger producers had the further advan- 
tage that they were not unduly hampered by the restraining 
traditions of the regular theater, many of which were no 
longer demanded by the newer methods of stage-presenta- 
tion. Their lack of money forced them to simplify their 
stage-settings; and as usual necessity was the mother of 
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invention. They were privileged to call to their aid work- 
ers in the several arts, eagerly enthusiastic in their efforts to 
make the best of limited resources; and occasionally the re- 
sult was beautifully imaginative in its suggestive simplicity. 

But while the Little Theater often gave us plays which 
were welcome and while they sometimes produced these plays 
satisfactorily, they were less successful in gathering actors 
competent to bring out all that the plays themselves con- 
tained. The immense majority of the performers in the 
improvised companies of the Little Theaters were amateurs, 
with the fiery ardor of the volunteer recruit but without the 
steadiness of the trained veteran. Acting seems to be the 
easiest of the arts, and in its beginnings, it is. Few of us 
have failed to see performances by school-girls and by col- 
lege-boys which were surprising in their effectiveness, because 
the young players were supported by the interest of the 
story and of the situations. But this juvenile spontaneity 
can carry the novice but a little way; and the higher levels 
of histrionic craftsmanship are attained by only a chosen 
few, richly endowed and rigorously trained. 

The most accomplished comedian at the end of the nine- 
teenth century was Coquelin; and he once described to an 
interviewer his method of creating a character: " When I 
have to create a part, I begin by reading the play with the 
greatest attention five or six times. First, I consider what 
position my character should occupy, on what plane in the 
picture I must put him. Then I study his psychology, find- 
ing out what he thinks, what he is morally. I deduce what 
he ought to be physically, what will be his carriage, his 
manner of speaking, his gesture. These characteristics once 
decided, I learn the part without thinking about it further; 
then, when I know it, I take up my man again and closing 
my eyes, I say to him, ' Recite this for me.' Then I see 
him delivering the speech, the sentence I asked him for; he 
lives, he speaks, he gesticulates before me; and then I have 
only to imitate him." A procedure of this suggestive sim- 
plicity would be impossible to the 'prentice players who made 
up the companies of the Little Theaters ; and the most that 
these 'prentice players were competent to do was to obey 
with docility the directions of the producer as best they could. 

If the producer was able to impose his ideas and to get 
them carried out approximately, he could secure a fair result 
in plays carefully chosen not to demand from the recruit a 
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service which could be rendered only by the veteran. So it 
was that the Little Theaters were most successful when they 
selected dramas of bold situation and refrained from come- 
dies of subtle characterization. The shrewder producers 
recognized this limitation swiftly, although sometimes not 
until after they had put a comedy into rehearsal, and after 
they had striven in vain to impart to inexperienced per- 
formers the easy grace, the certainty of touch, the finish and 
the polish which high comedy demands. 

The Theater Workshop, for example, obtained permis- 
sion to perform an American one-act comedy the chief char- 
acter in which had originally been sustained by Agnes Booth, 
the most brilliant of comic actresses of a quarter of a century 
ago; and the piece had to be taken out of rehearsal because 
its effective performance was not possible by 'prentice play- 
ers. The same fate was about to befall another little piece 
put in rehearsal by the Morningside Players, from which it 
was saved by a happy thought of the producer's. The play 
was a brisk and lively satire with its action taking place in 
the trenches. As the young actors were intelligent, they 
could deliver the clever dialogue with appreciation of its 
pointed humor; but as they were inexperienced they could 
not achieve the appropriate facial expression and the seem- 
ingly instinctive gesture. At the last moment the producer 
solved the difficulty, by lowering the lights so as to leave 
the actors in the shadow, revealing themselves only at inter- 
vals and only in profile. Thus he compelled them to rely 
solely on the modulated intonations of their voices to convey 
to the audience the purport of the play. 

To record these things is to admit that the Little Thea- 
ters have their special limitations as they have their special 
opportunities and possibilities. They have had their failures 
and their successes; probably they have come to stay; and 
it will be interesting to observe their evolution in the imme- 
diate future and to discover whether or not they will have 
any ultimate influence on the American drama. 

Beander Matthews. 



